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ARCHAEOLOGY IN 191 1 
PART I 



By Geokge H. Chase 
Harvard University 



The work at Cyrene, which would naturally have occupied 
the first place in this account of the progress of classical archaeology, 
was brought to a sudden close in the fall of 191 1. The excavators 
were at Malta, all ready with supplies and equipment for a long 
campaign, when the Italian attack on Tripoli effectively closed the 
whole district of Tripoli and the Cyrenaica to further exploration. 
Whether the work can ever be resumed seems extremely doubtful. 
The members of the commission in charge still entertain hopes 
that some sort of arrangement may be made with the Italian gov- 
ernment, but they admit that the chances of such an arrangement 
are slight. At present all that can be said is that the matter rests 
"on the knees of the gods." 

At Sardis, Professor Butler and his associates worked from early 
in February to late in June, devoting their attention principally to 
the great temple of Artemis. The work, as was anticipated, grew 
more difficult as the eastern end of the temple was approached, 
owing to the rapid increase in the amount of earth to be removed; 
at the end of the season the depth of the excavation was over thirty 
feet. In this earth, moreover, were many huge blocks of the temple, 
which had fallen during the Middle Ages, and which had to be 
carefully removed before the workmen could proceed farther. Yet, 
in spite of these difficulties, all but the easternmost portion of the 
temple was uncovered and many details of the plan and the elevation 
were made clear. In plan the building was pseudo-peripteral, 
with eight columns on the ends and twenty on the sides. Many of 
the columns have been entirely or almost entirely destroyed, 
but several are preserved to a height of twenty to thirty feet. 
The scale is suggested by the fact that the two great columns which 
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have always been visible proved, when cleared, to be some sixty 
feet in height. The temple proper is of the amphiprostyle type, 
with four columns at each end, and with two further columns inside 
the pronaos and the opisthodomos. The two interior columns of 
the pronaos, of which considerable parts are preserved, were set 
on high pedestals. These were left rough, and were probably 
intended for sculpture, which, however, was never carried out. 
Many parts of the columns, too, are unfinished, and the capitals 
are of different types, so that Professor Butler is doubtless right 
in arguing that the building was badly damaged in the great earth- 
quake of 17 A.D., and that the repairs were never completed. The 
cella was on a higher level than the rest of the temple, and was 
approached by a broad flight of steps leading up between the two 
columns of the pronaos. The whole interior was badly injured 
when this part of the temple was remodeled as a cistern during the 
Middle Ages, but the bases for ten interior columns, in two rows, 
still exist, and show the original arrangement. There are traces 
of a thin curtain wall, which was carried across the cella toward the 
western end, and in front of this was found a solid square founda- 
tion built of two thick courses of blocks of purple sandstone. This 
seems surely to mark the position of the image, and probably 
comes from a temple of earlier date. A deep excavation below 
this basis failed to find evidence of a temple deposit, though a 
silver coin of Croesus was discovered below the lower course. But 
in the vertical joints, between the stones of the basis and the founda- 
tion of one of the interior columns, no less than fifty-four perfectly 
preserved silver tetradrachms were found. They are all coins of 
Alexander and his successors — Antigonus, Seleucus, Antiochus, 
Lysimachus, Philetaerus, and Demetrius Poliorcetes — and seemed 
to be parts of offerings of money thrown on the pavement before 
the image and overlooked by those whose duty it was to collect the 
offerings. In other vertical joints between the basis and the founda- 
tions for the interior columns some bronze coins of Hellenistic 
date were recovered. The smaller objects discovered near the 
temple consisted of coins (Hellenistic, late Roman, and Byzantine) ; 
some fragments of sculpture; and a number of Greek and Lydian 
inscriptions, especially a very perfectly preserved stele with the 
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longest Lydian inscription yet known. Work in the necropolis 
across the Pactolus was continued. More than two hundred tomb 
chambers of the type which was described in last year's report 
were opened, and yielded a large number of objects in gold, silver, 
bronze, and clay. Most of the tombs had been used again, but one 
was discovered which had not been disturbed. In this the pottery 
was decidedly early in type, some of the vases showing similarities 
to Mycenean and Rhodian ware. The jewelry, like that discovered 
in the first campaign, often suggests comparisons with objects 
from Etruscan tombs. Among the most interesting of the smaller 
finds was a considerable number of gems, several with their original 
settings. Some of these are of the Hellenistic period, but the major- 
ity are of the "Graeco-Persian' ; class, that is, gems with Persian 
designs, but of Greek workmanship, which were presumably made 
by Greek artists for Persian nobles. 

The campaign of 191 2 at Sardis must be discussed in my next 
report, but one important find may be mentioned — a bilingual 
inscription in Lydian and Aramaic, which promises to solve the riddle 
of the Lydian language. It may also be noted that the long inscrip- 
tion from the opisthodomos of the temple (which has now been pub- 
lished by Mr. Buckler and Professor Robinson in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, XVI, 11-82) is not a record of tribute, as 
I stated in my last report {Classical Journal, VII, 63), but a mort- 
gage deed in the form of a sale subject to redemption, and so, 
quite apart from the fact that it settles the name and the date of the 
temple, a document of the very greatest interest. 

At Pergamum the Germans worked for two months in the fall 
of 191 1, principally in the sanctuary of Demeter and Kore and in a 
newly discovered sanctuary of Hera, situated on two terraces 
above the gymnasium. In the former sanctuary, porticoes on the 
northern and western sides of the precinct were cleared, and behind 
the western portico four chambers were discovered, which are 
undoubtedly the oucoi mentioned in the inscription of Queen 
Apollonis (Classical Journal, VII, 65). Traces of earlier inclosing 
walls and of an earlier temple were also found. The sanctuary of 
Hera contained a temple dedicated to Hera Basileia by Attalus II, 
according to an inscription on the architrave. In the temple 
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were parts of a mosaic pavement of Greek date, a large basis for a 
group of three statues, and two smaller bases. The statue of Hera 
had disappeared, but a colossal headless statue of Zeus was 
unearthed and placed in its original position on the large basis. 
East of the temple were found the remains of a colonnade, and west 
of it a semicircular exedra, before which there were also traces of 
columns. In front of the temple, which faces the south, a flight 
of steps seven meters broad leads down to a lower terrace, on which 
are the ruins of a large altar. As usual, several minor excavations 
in the neighborhood of Pergamum were undertaken, of which the 
most interesting were those on the hill of Kalah Agili, the ancient 
Atarneus. Here, below ruins of Byzantine date, the remains of a 
palace of Greek times were discovered, presumably the palace of 
Hermeas, "tyrant" of Atarneus and Assos, and famous as the 
friend of Aristotle. 

Farther south, at Priene, excavations were conducted by the 
Austrian School. Of the results I have seen only a brief notice, 
which speaks of the discovery of a temple dedicated to Apollo; of 
numerous reservoirs which formed parts of the water system of the 
ancient city; and of a large cistern of very early date, restored in 
later times, near which several pieces of early Greek sculpture and 
a female statue of Roman workmanship were brought to light. 

Of the Germans' work at Miletus and Didyma in 191 1 I have 
seen no account, but Dr. Wiegand's seventh preliminary report, 
which summarizes the results from 1908 to 1910, makes it possible to 
supplement my former reports in several respects. At Miletus 
considerable parts of the city wall of Hellenistic times were 
cleared, showing several interesting arrangements of gates and 
towers. The discovery of the southern boundary of the great 
South Market shows that this is the largest Hellenistic market- 
place yet known, measuring some 196X163 meters. Inside the 
inclosure parts of several smaller structures were found, including 
a fine building with Corinthian columns, dedicated to King Antio- 
chus II and his wife Laodice, and interesting as a relatively early 
example of the use of the Corinthian order (first half of the third 
century B.C.). West of the South Market is a large two-aisled 
building of Hellenistic date, which is thought to be a public ware- 
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house for the storage of grain. In the late temple of Serapis and 
Isis, the ceiling blocks of the pronaos were found to be decorated 
with busts of divinities — Poseidon, Hermes, Athena, Artemis, 
Heracles, the Muses, and Apollo. The last bust is obviously 
copied from the famous statue of Canachus at Didyma, and so 
has considerable interest for the history of sculpture. The western 
end of the stadium was found to be marked by a very simple 
portico of Hellenistic date (the eastern end, with an elaborate 
Roman gateway, was known before), so that Miletus gives us 
another example of a stadium which was cut off straight at both 
ends, not rounded at one. Near the Baths of Faustina was found 
a colonnaded structure, perhaps a small palaestra, with a central 
court in which in Roman times a heroon had been constructed; 
this was apparently roofed with a domed vault — the earliest example 
of a dome yet found in Asia Minor. Finally, in the Baths of Faus- 
tina, several rooms were found to be excellently preserved, so that 
the methods of heating and of lighting could be studied. The use 
of windows with glass is said to be absolutely proved, and attention 
is called to the fact that in the great caldarium the proportion of 
light openings to floor space is 1 : 7, a proportion which is commonly 
used in modern times for well-lighted rooms. Dr. Wiegand states 
that no further work will be done at Miletus, except such as is 
required in connection with the final publication of the results 
already attained. 

At Didyma the whole eastern end of the great temple of Apollo 
has been cleared, and the work of clearing the cella has begun. 
East of the building the round ash-altar of the archaic period, 
which is mentioned by Pausanias (5. 13. n), has been discovered, 
together with fragments of colossal statues. On the south side, 
facing the temple, are remains of seats, which suggest that here in 
later times a stadium was arranged, the southern steps of the temple 
itself being used for the opposite rows of seats. On this theory, 
the curious inscriptions carved on the southern steps (®eo8d>pov 
tov 'T&iriviKOv and enl Aioyevows apxpvros 'lovKiov 6 toVos Kal 
irpo(pi]Tov 'Apio-reov, to quote only two of many examples) are 
easily explained, and the torch races d-n-b fiapov or w/jo? fiapov, 
which are mentioned in inscriptions, probably were races around 
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the temple, beginning and ending at an altar on the southern side. 
Considerable excavation has been done also about the Sacred 
Way. Among the inscriptions recovered are a number of records 
of oracles given by the god and accounts of work upon the temple; 
and one inscription records the interesting gift by Ptolemy XIV 
of thirty-four tusks, weighing twenty-four talents. These must 
have been used to decorate the great interior doors of the temple, 
which, as an inscription in the British Museum records, were 
adorned with ivory. 

For Samos Dr. Wiegand's first report covers the exploration of 
the famous Heraeum in the fall of 1910 and the first months of 
191 1 . The temple proved to be very largely destroyed, but enough 
is preserved to show the plan and many details. In size it rivals 
the great temple at Didyma, being something over 108X52 meters 
measured from the axes of the corner columns. It is dipteral, with 
an extra row of columns (three rows in all) at the ends. At the 
eastern end there are eight columns in each row; at the western, 
nine. This curious arrangement is explained by the fact that 
the temple proper consists of pronaos and cella only; there is no 
opisthodomos, and no entrance to the cella from the west, so that 
the uneven number of columns would cause no difficulty, and 
would allow the use of shorter architrave beams than would be 
possible with eight columns. There were twenty-four columns 
at the sides. The pronaos is very deep, and is divided into three 
aisles by two rows of five columns each. Inside the cella there are 
no traces of columns, and it is possible that this part of the temple 
was open to the sky, since its width, some twenty-three meters, 
seems very great for roofing without interior supports. A further 
peculiarity is that the temple lacks the customary steps. Across 
the eastern end there are remains of a broad flight of marble steps, 
but these are of Roman date. Before they were built the temple 
must have been approached simply by ramps of earth. In the 
foundations of the building there are many fragments of an earlier 
structure, built like the existing temple in the Ionic style. Dr. 
Wiegand suggests that this earlier temple must be the one of which 
Rhoecus was said to be the architect (Herodotus 3. 60), and about 
which Theodoras wrote a book (Vitruvius 7 . 1 . 1 2) . He argues that 
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it was destroyed about 517 B.C., when, after the death of Polycrates, 
the satrap Otanes ravaged Samos (Herodotus 3. 147). Then the 
present building was begun in the years just before 500, and the work 
was continued in the fifth century, but never completely finished. 

Crete, for once, has failed to supply its customary contribution 
of surprises. Almost the only work of importance in the island 
was that of the Italian Mission at Haghia Triada and Gortun. At 
the former site the exploration of the Minoan town surrounding 
the "Summer Palace" was continued, and many interesting house- 
hold utensils, which throw light on the life of the people in the 
Minoan age, were discovered. The most interesting single find was 
a small shrine or temple, the front of which was supported by three 
columns — a most welcome supplement to the evidence for such 
shrines afforded by the wall paintings found at Knossos. 

At Gortyn the Italians succeeded in diverting the troublesome 
millstream and investigating the building on which the famous 
law code is inscribed. In its present form the building is an odeum, 
restored in Roman times; at the time when the inscription was 
carved it is thought to have been perhaps a buleuterium. Already 
a number of new fragments of laws have been recovered and the 
excavators hope for important results when the whole building is 
laid bare. Some work was done also on the citadel and in the 
amphitheater. 

Farther north, at Melos, the British School undertook a small 
excavation at the prehistoric site of Phylakopi, with a view to 
supplementing the work done there in 1897-1900. It was felt that 
considerable new information might be gained, in view of the 
great increase in knowledge of the prehistoric period since the 
beginning of the century. This proved to be the case. In the 
lowest levels were found vases similar to the so-called "Urfirnis" 
ware of Tiryns and different Boeotian sites; the grey pottery 
now called Minyan, which has been found on prehistoric sites at 
Orchomenos and elsewhere in Boeotia, appeared to be, in the main, 
contemporary with Middle Minoan Cretan wares; and two classes 
of the native pottery, which were recognized in the earlier excava- 
tions, are now seen to imitate Late Minoan I and Late Minoan II 
wares. A number of fine imported Cretan vases of Late Minoan 
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style were found, decorated with marine animals, nautili, and sea- 
weed. The excavators report also that the three sets of walls 
noted by the earlier explorers, pointing to three superimposed cities, 
were to be seen in the new trenches; and that the custom of 
"intramural" burials, which was suspected from a single instance 
at the time of the earlier excavations, was proved by the discovery 
of several jars containing the bones of children inside of the walls 
of houses. This excavation emphasizes the importance, especially 
on prehistoric sites, of leaving some parts of the ground for later 
exploration, as has been done, for instance, at Hissarlik. 

From Delos the French excavators report the most successful 
campaign of recent years. In the sanctuary of the foreign gods 
Mr. Roussel undertook to explore the levels below one of the 
temples (the one called the Serapeum by Hauvette), and discovered 
remains of an earlier sanctuary dedicated to Hera, as inscriptions 
on some of the votive offerings proved. These offerings are all of 
the archaic period and include, besides bronzes, masks of terra cotta, 
and objects of bone and ivory, a splendid series of early vases, 
more than two hundred in all. Most of the important classes of the 
seventh and sixth centuries are represented — Corinthian, Melian, 
Rhodian, Samian, Naucratite, and Attic; the Attic vases are said 
to represent all stages of the development from the so-called "Vurva" 
type to examples of the severe red-figured style. There are also 
specimens of a new and interesting type, flat plates decorated 
with figures on a blue ground. In the valley of the Inopus the 
great reservoir in which the waters of the river were collected was 
completely cleared, and much new information was gained as to the 
water supply of the island. In the basin two small archaic statues 
of marble, closely resembling the seated figures from Branchidae, 
came to light. West of the reservoir was found a small temple, 
thought to be the early Serapeum, dating from the period of Delian 
independence. In this region many inscriptions were found, of 
which the most interesting is a perfectly preserved letter of the 
Athenian strategi transmitting a Senatus consultum translated 
into Greek. In this the Senate settles a dispute between the priest 
of Serapis and the Athenian colonists newly settled in Delos. The 
date, therefore, is 166 or 165 B.C. Excavations in the gymnasium 
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revealed the plan of the building and produced materials for a 
restoration on paper. Here, too, many important inscriptions 
were discovered, including a chronological list of sixty gymnasiarchs 
of Delos, beginning with the year 166 B.C., which is bound to prove 
of the utmost importance in clearing up disputed points in the 
uncertain chronology of the second century B.C. Other inscriptions 
relate to the monuments which decorated the gymnasium, to the 
gymnasiarchs, and to the organization of the ephebi; one perfectly 
preserved is the dedicatory inscription of a building near the 
gymnasium, erected by Ptolemy Soter. West of the theater a 
temple dating from the period of the second Athenian domination 
and the street which led to it were discovered. It is thought to 
have been dedicated to Apollo and Dionysus. Among the inscrip- 
tions from this site is a record of the curse which the priests and 
priestesses of Delos must pronounce on those who aid slaves to 
escape. 

At Thasos two members of the French School, Messrs. Picard 
and Reinach, excavated at a number of points during the spring 
and summer. Several parts of the city wall, which was dismantled 
by order of Darius in 492 B.C. (Herodotus 6. 46), were investigated, 
and three ruined gates were completely dug out. One of these was 
decorated with a large figure of a satyr in relief, interesting as a 
new example of archaic Ionic sculpture and also from its similarity 
to the coin types of Thasos. Near another gate a necropolis of the 
end of the fifth century and the beginning of the fourth came to 
light. Near it were found a number of stelae and bases for stelae, 
in which the development of this type of monument can be well 
traced. Among the inscriptions the most interesting is a metrical 
epitaph of a Thasian poet. On the acropolis the badly ruined 
temple, which has been discussed by earlier visitors, was proved by 
inscriptions to be a temple of Apollo Pythius. It was surrounded 
by a large temenos, supported on one side by a massive wall, of 
which twenty courses are preserved at one point. Certain ruins 
which some had considered parts of the city wall turned out to 
be the remains of the great altar, measuring over 15X5 meters. 
Among the smaller finds were fragments of archaic marble statues 
of the familiar "nude male standing type" (here probably really 
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Apollos); the greater part of a relief somewhat similar to the 
famous relief from Thasos in the Louvre; a series of early terra 
cottas, including many examples of seated female figures; and vase 
fragments of several sixth-century classes, largely, as was to be 
expected, of Ionic and "ionizing" types. Examination of the 
triumphal arch described by Bent (JHS, 1887, 437-38) brought 
to light many parts of the superstructure, including portions of the 
inscription by which it was dedicated to Caracalla, Julia Domna, 
and Septimius Severus. The titles of Caracalla show that the 
arch was erected between 213 and 217 a.d. Near it were found 
several bases and parts of Roman statues of priests and priestesses. 
Finally, the terrace where seven statues and their bases, two 
with dedications to Artemis IIwXw, were discovered in 1910 (cf. 
Jhrb. arch. Inst., 191 2, 1-19) was examined, but without important 
results. No vestiges of a temple were found, only remains of an 
altar and traces of a sacred spring. The results certainly promise 
well for future campaigns. 

With so much activity in the eastern part of the Greek world, 
it is natural enough that for the mainland there is comparatively 
little to record. From Athens and its vicinity only discoveries 
of minor importance have been reported: a part of the city wall 
southwest of the Olympieum (perhaps a portion of the Diomean 
Gate), and outside it, tombs of Roman times; graves, grave monu- 
ments, and inscriptions in several different places; and at Old 
Phalerum a number of graves containing geometric, proto-Attic, 
and Corinthian vases. 

[To be continued] 



